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was in recompense bidden to the party. Lastly, two respect-
able townsmen who had often honoured us with their visits were
summoned to complete the convivial circle. Our K'hawah was
large enough for all, and we were in a generous humour.

Towards evening Aboo-'Eysa arrived. He entered with the
easy and quiet air of a gentleman, and at once joined in con-
versation without the smallest embarrassment I was much at
a loss to read his riddle; his manner was not that either of a
townsman or of a Bedouin, of a Mahometan or of a Christian ,
it partook of all, yet belonged to none; a manly face, but
marked with that half-feminine delicacy of expression which,
for example's sake; may be noticed in the portraits of Nelson,
Rodney, and some other distinguished men of the eighteenth
century; intelligent speech, ,yet betraying considerable igno-
rance on many points of school education ; a negligent display
of dress and bearing; a dialect which at one moment reminded
me of Syria, at another of Nejed, and sometimes of the desert;
all contributed to puzzle me regarding the real origin and
character of our intended guide. My readers, previously in-
formed of what we only learnt afterwards and by degrees, can
more easily understand in the chequered history of Aboo-
'Eysa the causes and explanation of these complicated features.
Much, too, in the man was individual, and the result of natural
disposition no less than circumstances, indeed in spite of them.
Certainly a roving life is no good school for probity in dealings,
nor for delicate morality in private conduct. Yet Aboo-'Eysa
possessed both these qualities in a degree that drew on him the
admiration of many, the derision of some, and the notice of all.
No one had ever heard from his lips any of those coarse jests
and double entendres so common even among the better sort of
Arabs in their freer hours, and his life was of a no less exemplary
correctness than his language. Not a suspicion of libertinism
had ever attached itself to him ; at home or on his journeys he
was and always had been a faithful and (though wealthy) a
monogamous husband. Equally known for unblemished honour
in money transactions, he had never contested or delayed the
payment of a debt, and his partners in business bore unani-
mous witness to his scrupulous fidelity. This very truthfulness-
of disposition led him indeed not seldom to place a too implicit
confidence in the agents to whom he entrusted his affairs or mV